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This photo was taken at the Lost Creek School in 1887. Part 2 of the series on one-room schools in Lake Creek 
begins on page 6. 7 
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4-H Support appreciated 


The Lake Creek Wranglers 4- 
H Club would like to thank the 
Lake Creek Historical Society for 
its donation to the Charley 
Trophy. 

The trophy, in memory of 
Floyd Charley, an early leader 


and avid supporter of 4-H, is a 
sportsmanship award presented 
to an outstanding beef club 4-H 
member at the Jackson County 
Fair. 

Teresa Schleigh 

Co-Leader 


Reader recalls the Sidley sisters 


I enjoyed reading the most 
recent publication of “The Lake 
Creek Letter,” especially the 
article discussing the old one- 
room schoolhouses. I also en- 
joyed reading about Julia Sidley. 
I didn’t realize that her teaching 
skills were so renowned. 

Iam too young to remember 
much about Ms. Sidley, but I do 


sister for years in a house situ- 
ated behind the Lake Creek 
Store. 

My dad purchased the 
Sidleys’ land when got into 
ranching in the early Sixties, and 
occasionally he would have some 
business to discuss with the 
Sidleys. The Sidley sisters were 
always very courteous, and one 
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remember that she lived with her Continued on page @ 


Calendar of Events 


Monthly Meetings 
Lake Creek Learning Center, third Tuesday, 7 to 9 p.m. 
Lake Creek Historical Society, third Thursday, 6:30 p.m. 
Lake Creek Rural Fire District, fourth Thursday, 5 p.m. 


Annual Events 


June 12-13: Civil War Reenactment 


July 31-August 1: Fourth Annual Art Show 
with Little Butte Mountain Men 


August 28: Seventh Annual Doll Show 


Lake Creek Rural Fire District 
Annual Fundraiser BBQ 


September 12: 
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Sidley sister 


memories 
oun: from page 2 


time they invited my dad over 
for a “drink.” Being of Irish 
extraction, my dad assumed a 
“drink” meant something of an 
alcoholic nature. Dad was look- 
ing forward to his meeting with 
“the girls,” as it had been a long 
day, and upon arrival he was 
duly presented with his much- 
anticipated “drink.” It was the 
first and only time he had ever 
been served a milk shake, but he 
took it in good humor and 
everyone had a good time. 

Thanks for writing the article 
and stirring a fond memory. 
James R. Coonan 


One fond memory deserves another: 
My most memorable experience of 
Sidley hospitality came when I was 
revit: Cascade Ranches in the early 
Seventies. I was working near the 
Sidley house and dropped by to look 
in on Helen and Julia. They invited 
me in for a slice of green tomato pie. 
Never having had the dish before, I 
was prepared for something bitter, 
and steeled myself to be complimen- 
tary regardless. 

The pie was, of course, delicious 
beyond description. The crust was 
light, a work of art in itself; it 
appeared to have about a dozen 
razor-thin layers. Instead of forcing 
myself to say something nice, I 
fought back instead the urge to ask 
for another, larger slice — which 
they no doubt would have given 
gladly. I count the Sidley sisters 
among the people I feel fortunate to 
have met. 


@" Flint 
Editor 


Lake Creek Wranglers continue a 63-year-old tradition. 


4-H'ers link to early days 


The formation of the Lake 
Creek Wranglers 4-H Beef Club 
last winter reconnected a thread 
with the past. The first Lake 
Creek Wranglers came to be in 
1936, a year after starting as the 
Brownsboro Beef Club. 

Members of that club in- 


— 


The Lake Creek Letteris published biannu- 
ally by the Lake Creek Historical Society and 
distributed to members and others as de- 
signed by the Board of Directors. Subscrip- 
tion is free with membership. Single issues 
and back copies are available for $1 each. 
Copyright © 1994 by the Lake Creek His- 
torical Society. No part of this publication 
may be reprinted without written permission 
from the Society. 


Address all editorial communications to: 
Lake Creek Letter, c/o Lake Creek 
Historical Society, 1739 South Fork Little 
Butte Creek Road, Eagle Point, Oregon 
97524. 


cluded Merton Bradshaw, 
Charles and Gordon Stanley, 
Willard Walch, Lee Damon, Bob 
Damon, and Clayton Charley. 
The leader was Floyd Charley, 
who became a strong advocate 
for 4-H in Jackson County. 
Continued on page 4 
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We are happy to consider queries and con- 
tributions. All material must be submitted 
with the writers name, address and tele- 
phone. We cannot return material submit- 
ted unless a postage paid return envelope 
is included. The Lake Creek Historical So- 
ciety will take care with all materials sub- 
mitted, but cannot be responsible for loss 
or damage. 


Postmaster: Lake Creek Historical Soci- 
ety special bulk mailing privileges were ap- 
proved January 29, 1991, with authoriza- 
tion to mail at the special bulk rates at Eagle 
Point, Oregon 97524. Authorization No. 
0490979-TGG. 
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1999 offers historical entertainment, 


educational activities in Lake Creek @ 


Thanks to all of our mem- 
bers who have continued their 
support of the Society. Your 
membership is important to us, 
and to the goals we are at- 
tempting to accomplish. In 
addition to helping defray 
some of the costs of operating 
the Society, memberships 
indicate strong community 
support, which usually is a 
significant factor when funding 
sources look at grant applica- 
tions. 

The Lake Creek Historical 
Society is currently 105 mem- 
bers strong. This tells us we are 
moving in the right direction. 
We welcome suggestions for 
making the Society better, and 
of course we always could use 
more volunteers, so if you have 
time and some energy you'd 
like to put toward a good 
cause, give us a call, or drop in 


4-H'ers 


Continued from page 3 

The “new” Lake Creek 
Wranglers are connected with the 
original club in more than name. 
One of the members is Floyd 
Charley’s grandson, Cody Perry. 

Co-leaders Dan and Teresa 
Schleigh are getting plenty of 
help, including advice from one 
of the original club members, 
Gordon Stanley. Cody’s grand fa- 
ther, veterinarian Jim Perry, also 
will be a valuable resource. 


to a board meeting. We meet on 
the third Thursday of the month 
at 6:30 p.m. 


Civil War rumbles 
in Lake Creek 

The Society is proud to welcome 
you to some exciting events 
coming this summer. If you drive 
through Lake Creek on the 
weekend of June 12-13, you 
might think you have passed 
through a time warp and landed 
smack dab in the middle of the 
Civil War. The encampment and 
skirmishes will be a production 
of the Cascade Civil War Society, 
and will teach this crucial time in 
our country’s history ina way 
that you are sure to remember. 
For more information, see the 
article on the facing page. 


Art, Doll Shows 
continue tradition 

Six weeks later, the Society 
will present the Fourth Annual 
Art Show, July 31 and Aug. 1 at 
Pioneer Hall. In keeping with the 
tradition of offering something 
“extra,” this year visitors will 
find, on the grounds outside the 
hall, the Little Butte Mountain 
Men and the White City Com- 
pany B 1* U.S. Calvary. Displays 
in the hall will include black 
powder guns made by the 
celebrated Ostermann family, 
former residents of Lake Creek. 
Anyone in the area who owns an 
Ostermann-made gun is encour- 
aged to contact us and bring it to 
the show for display. 


Other highlights will include our 
own local artist Teresa Schleigh, 
whose star continues to rise. 
Teresa’s work was recently 
accepted into the C.M. Russell 
Auction, which is the premier 
western art show in the nation. 
The painting, “100 Riatas,” 
features Mary Fields, an 83-year- 
old Bonanza woman who is 
nationally known for her hand- 
made rawhide riatas, and who 
still operates her own ranch. 
Photographer Jeannie Bruce is 
another local artist who had 
committed to the show by the 
deadline for this newsletter. If 
you are an artist, or if you know 
an artist from the Lake Creek 
area, please call us. We'd like to 
showcase as much local talent as 
possible. © 

Another long-standing 
tradition is the Seventh Annual 
Doll Show, scheduled for Pioneer 
Hall Aug. 28. 


..and lots of other 
projects going on 

And of course we will con- 
tinue with our ongoing projects, 
including oral histories, the 
Glenn Jackson Biography, and 
stewardship of the Lost Creek 
Covered Bridge and Charley 
Cabin. One project we hope to 
complete this year is a video on 
cattle calling. 

We look forward to present- 
ing the community with a vari- 
ety of historical activities that, 
whenever possible, entertain as 


they educate. @ 
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Civil War to come to life June te- 135 


Deafening, roaring, smoking cannons. Screaming wounded 
and dying horses and men. Frantic scrambling to reload the 
Springfield and fire before someone fires back. 

Hiding in the tall grass to wait for a pause in the shooting 
before belly-crawling closer to the enemy - the endless, relentless 
enemy. This is war. This is the Civil War. 


A score of millions hear the cry 
And herald it abroad, 

To arms they fly to do or die 
For liberty and God. 

ee BIT ag 


By Jeannie Bruce 

It’s April 12th, 1861 and Fort 
Sumpter is being shelled. Gen- 
eral Pierre G. T. Beauregard, 
fighting for the Confederacy, has 
won the battle and the “War 
Between the States” has started. 

Wait. This isn’t April 12, 1861. 
It’s June 12, 1999, And it isn’t 
Fort Sumpter. It’s Lake Creek. 
Yes, the Civil War is coming to 
Lake Creek. Come and meet the 
very special people who spend 
their time, their resources and 
their untold energies reenacting 
the American Civil War, the 
greatest war that Americans have 
ever fought. Watch them fight 
skirmishes, examine their camp 
and visit with them. 

The Cascade Civil War 
Society grew out of the Living 
History Association of Oregon. 
What is living history, you ask? It 
is when history buffs love a 
certain time period so much that 
they choose not just to reenact it 
but to live it. 

It is much more to them than 
just a study — it’s a lifestyle. You 
will see these folks munching on 
@ hardtack, wearing hand-stitched 


costumes made out of 
pure cotton and wool, 
sporting leather 
accessories they’ve 
sewn themselves, and 
even using the accents 
of the person that 
they’ve chosen to 
personify. Yes, per- 
sonify. They do their 
homework to the 
extent that they pick 
either an actual person 
from history or some- 
body that could very 
likely have existed 
and take on their 
identity. Ask them where they’re 
from, what they did before the 
war and who their relatives are. 
You will be amazed. 

Don’t think you'll just see 
soldiers, either. The women get 
every bit as involved. Did you 
know that properly dressed 
ladies in the 1860s wore seven 
layers of clothing? Why, you may 
even see little ones tottering 
around with the same toy they 
would have had 140 years ago, 
or young people playing games 
from that era. 

Have you ever wondered 
about their music? Come and 
meet Carol Kelly, who plays a 
clawhammer banjo and a dulci- 
mer that she made herself. Learn 
how medleys began, and tap 


your feet to the tunes. 

But wait. Isn’t that a woman 
on the battlefield, dressed like a 
man? “How authentic can this 
be,” you say? Well, unbeknownst 
to the United States government 
at the time, at least two thousand 
women fought disguised as men. 
After the war the government 
paid pensions to 800 women. 
Giving the living conditions of 
the soldiers, keeping their iden- 
tity a secret would have beena 
challenge, to say the least. Are 
any of our soldier reenactors 
women? 

One thing you can’t do with 
these enthusiasts is draw them 
into a debate on the rights and 
wrongs of the war. Their goal is 

Continued on page 6 
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Life in a one-room Schoo! 


Then, as now, kids played and worked on their lessons 


Editor’s note: This is the second ina 
two-part series on one-room schools 
in Lake Creck. The series was put 
together from oral history interviews 
taken by the Lake Creek Historical 
Society. 


By Mark Flint 

Of course, kids did play at 
the smaller schools. 

At Lake Creek and Lost 
Creek, the communities had built 
covered areas for the children to 
play out of the rain. Louis 
“Buck” Walch, who attended the 
Lake Creek School, remembered 
being quite impressed with the 
play area. 

“It had sand in it, and it was 
big, half as big as this building 
(Pioneer Hall),” he said. “It was 
build good and sturdy. We 
played in there when the 
weather was bad.” 

Games included “Annie 
Over,” in which students kicked 


a ball over the building and back. 

“And then of course we 
played ball,” Walch said. “We 
never really knew what the game 
regulations were. It was just 
playing ball. 

“I was born left- 
handed, and I still 
do half my work 
left-handed,” he 
added. “But Julia 
Sidley said, ‘You're 
not going to knock 
the ball over the 
fence left-handed. 
You’re going to turn 
around right-handed where 
you've got more room.’ That’s 
where I learned to bat right- 
handed.” 

Walch said there were also 
blackboard games they would 
play inside when the weather 
was too fierce even for the 
covered play area. 

When one of the kids 


Civil War reenactment 


Continued from page 5 
to share with you the facts, the 
customs, the mannerisms and 
the protocols of the people from 
this era. Many of these people 
belong to other organizations 
such as the Daughters of Ameri- 
can Colonists, Daughters of the 
American Revolution, Grande 
Army of the Republic, Renais- 
sance, and Genealogy Societies. 
These are history experts. 

So mark June 12-13 on your 


calendar and be sure to drop in 
to Lake Creek, where you can go 
back in time to learn about the 
Civil War, through people who 
have made it their life study to 
“live” the event. 

The camp will be open to the 
public from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. on 
both days, with skirmishes at 11 
a.m. and 3 p.m. Bring the kids 
and the grandparents and join 
the fun. 


brought a bicycle to school it was 
a big hit, but bicycling proved 
more of a challenge than Buck 
could handle. 

“T had all the corner boards 
taken off of the school,” he said 


a | 
‘I could never go around that school 
building on the bicycle without 
hitting the corner. Finally, it got so 
they made me quit riding it. I was 
tearing up the school.’ 


with a laugh. “I could never go 
around that school building on 

the bicycle without hitting the 
corner. Finally, it got so they 

made me quit riding it. | was © 
tearing up the school.” 

Play aside, students came 
motivated to learn, said Helen 
Barrow, a product of the Lake 
Creek School who also taught in 
one-room schools. 

“We didn’t feel that we were 
being abused when we were 
required to learn all the basic 
math facts and rules for English, 
and phonics,” she said, adding 
quickly that teacher Julia Sidley’s 
approach to teaching reading did 
not rely exclusively on phonics. 

“We had reading twice a day, 
regular reading classes twice a 
day in the lower grades,” she 
recalled. “I can remember that 
old Beacon phonics chart in the 
morning, where we sounded out 


the words and it was such fun. 
Continued on page 7@ 
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Hiring decisions 
were sometimes 
perplexing 


Continued from page 6 

She had stories that went with 
each sound we learned that still 
stick in my mind. For example, 
she used to say for the “L”, the 
“ullll” sound, ‘listen to the 
telephone wire when the wind is 
going.’ 

“Then in the afternoon we 
studied from another series - I 
think it was called the Ellison 
Reader - and they were more of a 
sight-based approach, so we got 
it from all angles. It was great 
fun.” 

Sidley taught history “with a 
vengeance,” Barrow said. 

“Of course the Sidleys were 
Irish Catholic people who were 
not fond of the Crown,” she said 
with a laugh. “I was long out of 
grade school and well advanced 
in years before I found out that 
maybe there were other people 
that had it a lot tougher in 
becoming free and were a lot 
more abused (than the Irish). 

“T’ve always said I would be 
afraid that if I failed to vote that 
Julia Sidley would come out 
from the grave and haunt me,” 
she added. 

Another teacher at the school 
was Beth (Farlow) Zundel. 

“For some reason they 
decided to hire Beth,” Barrow 
said. “I guess maybe the direc- 
tors thought a change would be 
good for us, and of course Beth 
was much younger and we 
though she was very pretty, but 
her teaching methods weren't 
(very) different.” 


The South Fork School in 1914. 


One difference was in the 
hours the teachers kept. 

“We had no idea when Julia 
got to school,” Barrow said. “She 
was always there when we got 
there in the morning, no matter 
what time it was, and I never 
had known her to leave the 
building - I don’t know when 
she left; she probably stayed 
there for hours. 

“But we did notice that Beth 
was anxious to get all the papers 
corrected and things done be- 
cause she was going home. She’d 
been married only a few years 
then, or a year or two, and she 
did have other interests.” 

Zundel had taught at the 
school some years earlier, when 
she was single. At that time she 
boarded at the Lake Creek Store. 


Years later, in 1937, Helen 
Barrow found herself teaching in 
the South Fork school, just up 
the road from where she had 
been Julia Sidley’s student. 

“Mr. (Jack) Terrell had been 
teaching there, and some of the 
directors decided it would be 
nice to have somebody differ- 
ent,” she recalled. “Jobs were 
hard to get. The Depression was 
still in pretty full swing and I 
don’t know how long I might 
have had to hunt if it hadn’t been 
for that.” 

Barrow taught at the South 
Fork school for two years, living 
with her mother on the North 
Fork and riding the Eagle Point 
High School bus to and from 
work. 


Continued on page 8 
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Teachers were left to their own clevices 


—=—ontinued from page 7 
She found herself in a deli- 
——=ate situation because Terrell’s 
~—wife was the clerk for the school 
district. 

“I don’t think the Terrells 
took kindly to the fact that he 
didn’t have that school to teach, 
and I don’t blame them. It was 
convenient and handy for him. 

“| do remember I got in 
trouble there,” she continued. 


— SSS 
I know I was supposed to scream, 
but I didn’t. Finally, after we got 
in and got school started, I had 
figured out which little rascal did 
it, and I said, ‘You know, maybe 
you ought to go and take that 
snake out of there and get rid of 


ile. 


the money she would have 
gotten so they could buy roller 
skates. The kids had a great time 
skating on the floor, but some 
people only saw that the kids 
were adding wear and tear to the 
floor. 

“At the end of the second 
year they said, ‘Oh, we've been 
getting too many kids,’ she 
recalled. “We'd had two more 
kids. The first year I had eight 
and the second year I 
had 10.” 

The board told her 
they need an older, 
more experienced 
teacher to handle 
those 10 kids, “so Mr. 
Terrell came back and 
I went to Fern Valley,” 
she said with a laugh. 
Fern Valley School, in 
Phoenix, was a one- 
room school, but 


“There wasn’t much for the kids 
to do in the way of play on the 
wintry days, and they had gobs 
of wood that they had bought for 
not very much. I had let the kids 
build a little fire. 1 don’t remem- 
ber what they were doing, 
roasting marshmallows or 
something, and I got a thorough 
tongue lashing for wasting the 
district’s goods,” she said witha 
laugh. 

The building was in poor 
repair, in need of paint and 
plasterwork, but despite prom- 
ises to fix it, the work never got 
done. 

The play shed had a wood 
floor, and Barrow let the kids do 
the janitorial work, giving them 


Barrow’s class load 
was considerably larger. 

“T had 25 kids, and all eight 
grades,” she said. 

She also had inherited a 
teaching challenge. “I don’t 
know what happened, but there 
wasn’t much of anybody below 
the fifth grade that could read 
worth a cent,” she said. “They 
were awful.” 

The previous teacher may not 
have had much success at teach- 
ing reading, but she apparently 
was a good disciplinarian, “so 
we could spend all of our time 
learning, and we did,” Barrow 
said. “We were judged a great 
deal on how our kids did on 
Stanford Achievement Tests, and 
I can remember nearly every kid 


in that school made two years 
progress in one. 

Pranks were always a part of é 
the teacher’s experience. At Fern 
Valley, Barrow said she “made 
the grave error of mentioning 
one time that there was one 
thing I was deathly afraid of, and 
that was snakes. I am to this day. 
Where we lived when I was a 
child (on the North Fork of Little 
Butte Creek) there were lots of 
rattlesnakes and lots of water so 
we were told to be afraid of 
snakes and water all in the same 
breath. I am still,” she said witha 
laugh. 

So one morning she noticed a 
bit of tittering going on, and 
knew something was up. 

“The Fern Valley school was 
a typical old one-room school, 
where they have little rooms out 
in front, cloak rooms or locker 
rooms, and the kids kept coming 
and wanting me to see some- 
thing out on the playground,” 
she said. “Finally I knew what it 
was all about. I happened to look 
over at the side and behind the 
door that went into one of those 
rooms was a snake. A big one. | 
remembered seeing one that hac—= 
been run over on the road as | 
came in that morning. I didn’t 
say a word. I know I was sup- 
posed to scream, but I didn’t. 
Finally, after we got in and got 
school started, I had figured Otay 
which little rascal did it, and I 
said, ‘You know, maybe you 
ought to go and take that sna 
out of there and get rid of it.” 

Laughing, she recalled hi 
reaction. 

Continued on pa 
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Colin McCoy ends up living a mile from 
@ where his mother eles school in 1926 


Lake Creek resident Colin 
McCoy wasn’t raised in Lake 
Creek, but it’s part of his past. 
His mother, whose maiden name 
was Guinevere Kearns, taught at 
the Lost Creek School in 1926-27, 
and shared memories of living 
and teaching there with her 
children. 

She was 17 when she started 
teaching at Lost Creek, McCoy 
said. 

“She boarded with the John 
Walch family,” he said. “She had 
a lot of admiration for John 
Walch.” 

McCoy has autograph books 
his mother saved from those 
days. Among the signatures are 
John Walch, Jr., Lloyd Walch, 
Conrad Neustrom, Rodney 

©@ Ragsdale, Hazle Willhite, Lewis 
William Roher, Clyde Grissom 
and George H. Robertson. 

“She probably had more than 
that in the class, as many as 12 or 
13 kids,” McCoy said. “In those 
days not all of the kids went to 
school all of the time. The older 
ones got time off to work. She 
had kids in the eighth grade that 
were older than she was.” 

Guinevere died in 1954, 
when McCoy was 15, but always 
had fond memories of her time 
in Lake Creek. 

“She enjoyed teaching out 
here because it was a very close- 
knit community,” he said. “She 
knew a lot of nice people.” 

Colin said his mother talked 
often about Ty (Tyrus) Ragsdale 

@ and Lloyd Walch. — 
“Ty used to come by in his 


Model T and take 
her to school,” he 
said. Ragsdale 
apparently saw 
himself as a 
suitor; she cap- 
tioned a picture 
of him “a narrow 
escape.” 

After her year 
at Lost Creek, 
Guinevere went 
back to Southern 
Oregon Normal 
School (now 
Southern Oregon 
University) 
graduating in 
1929. A teaching 
degree wasn’t 
necessary right 
off the bat, he 
said. 

“If you did 
well in high 
school they gave 
you a certificate 
so you could 
teach elementary 
school,” he said. 

After getting 


her degree, she 
taught at Howard, Wagner 


Creek, Jacksonville, and finally 
Evans Valley. 

“All the schools she taught in 
were relatively small,” McCoy 
said. 

His mother’s memories mean 
more to him now that he lives 
close to her first teaching job. 
The old school site, which still 
has its foundation, is less than a 
mile from his home. 


Guinevere Kearns stands in the door of the Lost 
Creek School, her first teaching job. 


“J can look across to where 
old school was,” he said. Besides 
the family link with the past, 
McCoy says Lake Creek has 
another connection that he finds 
comforting: unlike other areas, 
Lake Creek still has a sense of 
community. 

“Within three weeks of 
moving here, I knew more 
people than where [ had lived for— 
seven or eight years,” he said. 
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Small rural school returns to Lake Creek 


Conventional wisdom says 
you can’t go home again. De- 
spite warm and wistful memo- 
ries, the one-room school is a 
part of history, an irretrievable 
relic of simpler times. 

Or is it? 

Backed by solid research, the 
one-room school - or a close 
approximation - is making a 
comeback as an option in public 
education. Children, researchers 
are showing, do better in a small 
school environment. 

Thanks to the efforts of a 
group of Lake Creek residents, 
elementary students from the 
area soon will not have to make 
the long (up to three hours) bus 
ride to the bigger schools in 
Eagle Point. 

Georgina Kennedy, who has 
been one of the leaders in the 
effort, says the idea of a small, 
rural school has been a dream 
since they moved to Lake Creek 
in the early 1980s. 

“Ever since | moved up here 
and my daughter was in second 
grade | felt there should be a 
school closer to our community,” 
she said. 

Kennedy, who started her 
own teaching career in a one- 
room school in California, at first 
didn’t hold out much hope for 
seeing the dream become reality. 

“I used to tease (former 
District 9 schoo] board member) 
Sue Kupillas about waiting to 
reopen the Lake Creek School,” 
she recalled. 

But about four years ago the 
district started looking at facili- 
ties for the future, and at what 
works best for students 


“A lot of the research says 
small schools are better than big 
schools,” Kennedy noted. Her 
hopes raised, she went to Super- 
intendent Ted Adams to discuss 
the findings. 

“T shared this sort of fanciful 
dream I had about a school in 
Lake Creek, and he said I should 
go for it, that I should talk to 
people in the com- 
munity,” she said. 

The people she 
talked to agreed it 
was worth the 
effort. A group of 
12-16 people started 
attending planning 
meetings regularly, 
and many other residents offered 
support in a variety of ways. A 
core group comprised of 
Kennedy, Christine Reising, 
Colin McCoy, Kennedy’s hus- 
band Dan Wilkins, Curt 
Hoeptner and Becky Pelican 
hammered away, and what was 
once a seemingly impossible 
dream is about to become reality. 

If all goes according to 
schedule, Lake Creek should 
open the new millennium with a 
functioning community school. 

It will be three rooms instead 
of one, and will doubtless in- 
clude computers and other 
technological resources, but the 
basic concept will pretty much 
follow what went on in one-room 
schools back in the 1920s and 
“30s. 

Roles will not be defined as 
they are in a traditional school, 
said Kennedy. 

“Everyone will pitch in and 
help,” she said. “It will be the 


school community all working 
together, sharing jobs.” 

Located on land donated by @ 
Cascade Ranch not far from the 
last Lake Creek one-room school, 
the facility actually will bea 
three-room school. When it 
opens its doors in January, the 
first class will be kindergarten 
through grade 5 in one room. 


SSS 
‘The real hope of the founding group 
is to make this a community 
learning center. It will be available 
for people to use to share their 
knowledge and learn new skills.’ 


“The hope is that next year 
the school will grow enough for 
two teachers, one for the 
younger ages and one for older 
students,” Kennedy said. And, © 
she added, even with separate 
rooms, “there will be a lot of 
interplay” between the groups. 

The third room is being 
included to meet projected future 
growth; it is far less expensive to 
build for that capacity initially 
than add to it a few years down 
the road. 

But the benefits of a more 
personal education and two or 
three hours more time for chil- 
dren to spend at home are just 
the beginning. 

“The real hope of the found- 
ing group is to make this a 
community learning center,” 
Kennedy said. “It will be avail- 
able for people to use to share 
their knowledge and learn new 
skills.” 
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Good teaching remains the key to a good school 


Continued from page 8 

“He was so disappointed 
after lugging that thing over, I 
thought he might cry,” she said. 

Discipline wasn’t always 
easy, Barrow added. 

“I’m not sure that I always 
did really well. That’s an area in 
which teachers are very poorly 
trained. There seemed to be a 
theory that if you had sense 
enough to be a schoolteacher, 
you had sense enough to know 
how to discipline the kids. And if 
you didn’t, you needed to find 
another job. ] think I learned 
mostly on my own as the years 
went by. 

“A lot of things I just learned 
by main strength and awkward- 
ness. We were never supervised - 


New school 


Continued from page 10 

Lake Creek has rich re- 
sources, Kennedy noted, people 
who know local history, who 
have ranching skills and are 
talented artists and craftspeople. 
“We would like to see this 
knowledge kept alive and val- 
ued,” she said. 

And modern technology will 
eliminate one of the drawbacks 
of the old rural schools. By 
allowing the school to link with 
resources around the world, 
students won’t be as isolated as 
they were in the one-room 
schools of yesteryear. 

Modern technology notwith- 
standing, the rebirth of the rural 
school offers the hope that Lake 
Creek can regain at least some of 
the flavor of simpler times. 


it wasn’t until probably the last 
six or eight years of my teaching 
experience that anybody was 
ever in to supervise,” she said. 
“By then we figured if they came 
they were there to give you a bad 
time, and I was scared 
to death every time 
they’d turn up.” 

The classrooms 
may look different, 
but much of what 
occurs there remains 
the same. 

“T know that there 
is a wider methodol- 
ogy for helping the 
student who has learning prob- 
lems,” Barrow said. “I don’t 
mean to sound critical of every- 
thing that’s done now, but some 
of the things that I see them 
hiring highly-paid consultants to 
come and help the teachers with 
are things that many of us did a 
great many years ago, mostly 
intuitively. We didn’t have 
anybody helping us; we finally 
just got it more or less figured 
out. 

“Good teaching has always 
been good teaching, and the 
basic ingredient for good teach- 
ing is one that I don’t know that 
you can show somebody else 
how to do. It’s a basic love for 
kids. 

“And the other ingredient of 
course to being a good teacher is 
to be willing to work foolishly 
hard, because if you are well 
prepared and do a good job of it, 
you usually have spent many, 
many hours on it,” she added. 
“A lot of us who did that had 
spent many, many hours figur- 


ing out these things ourselves. 
And so, technique can be taught, 
but love for children and the 
work ethic can not be, I’m 
afraid.” 

Teachers like Julia Sidley, 
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‘Good teaching has always been 


good teaching, and the basic 
ingredient for good teaching is one 
that I don’t know that you can 
show somebody else how to do. 
It’s a basic love for kids.’ 


who didn’t have the benefit of 
modern teacher education, and 
who worked with children in 
eight grades in a one-room 
schoolhouse, managed to get the 
job done. 

“The things that she used to 
do would be considered excellent 
by today’s standards, too, so | 
guess good teaching doesn’t 
change all that much,” Barrow 
said. “She managed to include so 
much that made reading such an 
interesting, fascinating sort of 
thing. 

“She read classics to us, and 
that was the best time of the day, 
a practice that I always contin- 
ued in my own classrooms. We 
learned a lot about foreign 
countries, just incidentally. We 
always studied the Japanese and 
cherry blossoms in the spring, 
and things about Dutch children, 
and about the Indians. She 
covered a remarkably wide range 
of topics and reading was such 
fun.” 
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